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so often supposed) increase the precision and tlie probability
of the predictions ultimately reached : rather it diminishes
them. Here we meet in a technical form another common
fallacy of popular science. In psychology we are most
familiar with it in discussions on formal training : the nine-
teenth-century schoolmaster would only believe that the
teaching of science could help his pupils to think scientific-
ally in after-life when he had first persuaded himself that a
scientific training at school would strengthen some enduring
common factor, such as the c faculty of reasoning.7 Simi-
larly, in more practical problems: the inexpert predicter
always feels greater confidence if he can base his forecasts on
some generalized concept. He prefers to reason from
simple, universal rules, even if he somewhat inconsistently
admits that his rules, " like all rules, have their exceptions."
But his faith in the superior validity of such inferences is
sadly misplaced. As has so often been pointed out : " It
is better to argue immediately from the given particular
instances to the new instance than to argue by way of a
major premiss : the conclusion is only probable in either
case ; but acquires a higher probability by the former method
than by the latter." l Provided the evidential data are the
same, an c eduction ? can always be drawn with higher

tion will play an essential part. I need not enlarge on the special problems
here. The statistical issues have been discussed by A. N. Kaer, Bull, de
VInst. Intern, de Statistique, IX, p. 176 f., and A. L. Bowley and A, Jensen,
Hid., XXII, pp. 355 f.; cf. also J. Neyman, J. Roy. Stat. Soc., XCVII,
pp. 558 f.

1 B. Russell, * On the Notion of Cause,' Proc. Arist. Soc., N.S. XIII,
p. 197 ; cf. Johnson, Logic, Pt. Ill, chap, iv, p. 44. It is instructive to note
that, in their controversy over the way inductive arguments are to be
justified, Mill and Whately are both agreed on the erroneous doctrine which
I have criticized in the text. (Their common error, I take it, is due to their
ignoring the conditions of 'probable reasoning : they ignored them because,
like everyone else at the time, they were ignorant of them.) Mill expressly
states that, even in inductive arguments, " no conclusion is proved, for which
there cannot be found a true major premiss." Thus, if we wish to infer by
induction that any given person has this or that common attribute, we
require (so he maintains), as " a necessary condition of the validity of the
argument," the immediate major premiss " Whatever is true of John, Peter,
etc., is true of all mankind " (System of Logic, Bk. Ill, chap. Hi, pp. 343-4).
This is still the implicit view of most inductive scientists, including nearly
all psychological factorists*